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SUMMARY 

This article describes and analyses data on perceptions of leadership and management, 
generated by a study of managerial behaviour, organizational functioning and performance in 
the Ministry of Local Government, Lands and Housing (MLGLH) in Botswana. The study 
was commissioned by the Swedish International Development Agency (Sida). The findings 
indicate that the managers in the investigation did not generally recognize the distinction 
between organizational leadership and management that is postulated in the predominant 
current western view. The perceived ideal leader who emerges from the investigation is kindly 
and supportive and provides clear directions; the western ideal of the ‘corporate hero’ did not 
emerge from the findings. Further, the Tswana managers emphasize the reaction of the boss as 
a major factor in judging their own performance. This finding of the acceptance of hierarchical 
authority and accompanying dependency supports evidence from the few empirical studies 
undertaken previously in Africa, and has implications for the current plan to implant elements 
of the ‘Singaporean model’ in Botswana. 


BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 

During the mid-1980s the Swedish International Development Agency (Sida) set in 
motion a process of study and analysis to provide a better understanding of the public 
administration sector, principally in the African context. The aim was to improve Sida’s 
approach to its provision of support for the development and improvement of public 
administration (see ‘Making Government Work’, Sida, 1991). 

It became evident that a number of aspects of public administration in Africa were little 
researched. The cultural and organizational dimensions were evidently important factors 
in relation to the improvement and reform of the public sector. In particular, the studies 
indicated that a key to successful development and reform was the adoption of measures 
rooted in the specific organizational environment concerned. It became clear that an 
understanding of such factors was of fundamental importance. 
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One result of this was that in 1991 SID A commissioned a study of an appropriate 
public administration organization, and in 1992 the Botswana Government agreed 
that the research project could take place in the Ministry of Local Government, 
Lands and Housing. This article reports aspects of the study concerned with 
managerial perceptions of leadership and management in the Ministry. 

The research was designed as a pilot study that would produce a picture of the 
structure, functioning and performance of an African public service organization, 
the perceptions of its managers, and the meanings attached by managers to western 
concepts of leadership and organizational performance. It was anticipated that the 
results of the research could provide a basis for a wider study of African public 
service organizations and their managers. 

The study focused on managerial perceptions of the following key aspects of the 
Ministry: goals and strategy, organization structure and change, organizational 
culture, leadership and management, selection and appraisal and organizational and 
individual performance. In this article, although we are reporting primarily on the 
data concerning leadership and management, our observations are informed by the 
data generated in the other parts of the study. 


THE SUBJECTS 

From the available documentation (mainly an extract from the Central Government 
Establishment Register, 1993/94, and the Establishment Register for Local 
Authorities, 1993/94), the estimated number of managers in the Ministry was as 
follows (for the purposes of the study, officers in grades D2-E1 were labelled Senior 
Managers; those in grades D3-D4, Middle Managers; and those in grades C1-C4, 
Lower Middle Managers): 



HQ 

Districts 

Total 

Sample 

Senior 

(D2-E1) 

13 

15 

28 

16 

Middle 

46 

173 

219 

44 

(D3-D4) 

Lower Middle 

93 

2305 

2398 

44 

(C1-C4) 



2645 

104 


A total of 104 managers were interviewed, distributed as follows: 



HQ 

Districts 

Senior 

9 

7 

Middle 

15 

29 

Lower Middle 

27 

17 


One-quarter of the interviewees were female, and the age range was from 25 to 55 
years. 
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Semi-structured interviews, conducted around six questionnaires (reflecting the six 
areas of focus mentioned above), were conducted with 104 managers.^ 

As indicated above, the distribution of subjects between headquarters and districts 
was very close to 50-50. Managers at the district level were from Gaborone City 
Council, Francistown Town Council, district councils, district commissioners’ 
offices, land boards, and tribal administration offices. Selected districts were in the 
north, south, centre, southeast and northeast of Botswana. 

At headquarters both Deputy Permanent Secretaries were interviewed, as were a 
majority of the Under Secretaries and Principal Administrative Officers. At the levels 
of Senior Administrative Officer and Administrative Officer, as far as possible a 
range of interviews across the various departments of the Ministry was achieved. 

At district (or ‘field’) level, wherever possible the researchers interviewed Council 
Secretaries and Deputies, Council Planning Officers and Principal Personnel 
Officers, District Commissioners, District Officers (Development), District Officers 
(Administration), Land Board Secretaries and Assistants, Secretaries of Tribal 
Administration Offices, and in the city and town councils, the Town Clerk and 
Deputy, the Treasurer, Principal Personnel Officer and heads of departments. 

Interviews were held in subjects’ offices and lasted between one and two hours, 
those with senior managers tending to take the most time. 

It was important, in planning the research, that the study should be as 
comprehensive as possible, in order to produce useful and valid data; that is, the 
data should be obtained from a significant proportion of managers at various levels 
of the Ministry, given the practical limitations imposed by the small size of the 
research team, the large size of the Ministry and its nationwide geographical spread, 
and the degree of availability and willingness of managers to give up an hour or more 
of their time. For these reasons also, it was clear at the planning stage that preferred 
research methods (such as long-term observation or repertory grid techniques) for 
exploring managerial behaviour in the Ministry were impracticable. 

As would be expected, the reality of this type of research is that to some extent 
subjects are selected on the basis of who is available and willing. Nevertheless, a 
reasonably representative sample was achieved. 


THE MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, LANDS AND HOUSING 

Botswana’s system of local government consists of statutory bodies as agencies of 
devolution (i.e. urban and rural councils), and deconcentrated field administration 
(i.e. district administration). There are four types of local authorities: district 
councils and urban councils, land boards, tribal administration, and district 
administration, coordinated at the centre by the Ministry of Local Government, 
Lands and Housing (MLGLH) (Figure 1). 


* Interviews were conducted by Professor Sharma and two colleagues from the University of Botswana, Dr 
V. Ayeni and Mr J, S, Matsheng 
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Figure 1. Co-ordination by the Ministry of Local Government, Lands and Housing 


The statutory responsibilities of councils include primary education, primary 
health care, care of ungazetted roads, water supplies, sanitation services, social and 
community development, administering self-help housing agencies, municipal 
abattoirs, markets and public libraries. 

The tribal administration, headed by traditional chiefs, is a significant institution 
at the local level. The chiefs provide leadership in maintaining customs and 
traditions, serve as spokesmen of their tribes, preside over customary courts, 
encourage rural development initiatives at the village level, and preside over the 
Kgotla (traditional meeting place) where development participation is encouraged. 
The Kgotla elects the Village Development Committee (VDC), which organizes self- 
help projects. 

The land boards exercise statutory authority to allocate tribal land for residential, 
commercial, industrial, arable and grazing use. They can cancel land-use rights and 
impose restrictions on land use. District councils have authority to give policy 
guidance in land matters to land boards. 

District administration is a unit of government at the local level. The country is 
divided into ten administrative districts. District commissioners are the central 
government representatives in the districts and the coordinators of development 
activities undertaken at that level by ministries, local authorities and other agencies. 

MLGLH coordinates national policies related to local government activities and 
liaises with other central government ministries, and other national, regional and 
international agencies. The Ministry has the power of approval over most local 
authority activities. 

Responsibility for staffing matters in all local authorities, except district 
administration and tribal administration, is vested in the Ministry’s Department 
of Local Government Service Management. 
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A major part of councils’ recurrent budget income is received as grants from the 
central government, disbursed through the Ministry. MLGLH’s responsibilities 
cover a number of other areas including town and regional planning, management of 
drought relief programmes, community and social services, food storage and the 
Remote Area Development Programme. 

Although local authorities have grown considerably since independence (they 
employ about 11,000 people, about 25 per cent of total government employment), 
their overall administrative capacities have remained limited in providing services, 
planning and implementing development projects and taking over additional 
responsibilities. This could be attributed to several factors, but primarily shortages 
of finance and qualified manpower are important factors. Local authorities are 
heavily dependent on MLGLH, which provides grants for their capital and recurrent 
expenditure. 

In the past, local authorities have been constrained by weak political leadership as 
well as inadequately trained and poorly motivated staff. 


RESULTS: PERCEPTIONS OF LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT IN 

MLGLH 

The research instrument used for this part of the study was developed by Kotter 
(1990). It reflects his view, now widely shared in the west, that in organizational 
terms management and leadership are different and that organizations need both if 
they are to carry out their functions and cope with and manage change. This view is 
that competent managers are essential in ensuring that the organization’s ongoing 
operations run effectively and efficiently, while leaders—fewer in number—provide 
vision, and drive necessary change. 

This challenges the earlier western view that managers must be leaders. It argues, 
not only that the roles are fundamentally different, but also that the individuals who 
are suited to each of the roles are psychologically different. A counterargument is 
that this is really a semantic issue, and that Kotter’s differentiation parallels an 
earlier one between administrators and managers. 

In the event, our respondents, overwhelmingly, did not acknowledge any 
difference between managers and leaders. 

The researchers explained to the interviewees in the Ministry that in this study, 
management was to be understood as ‘those activities concerned with maintaining an 
acceptable degree of consistency and order in the organization: major functions 
include planning and budgeting, organizing and staffing, controlling and problem 
solving’. Leadership was to mean ‘an activity which produces movement, rather than 
consistency and order; leadership achieves such movement through three major sub¬ 
processes: establishing direction, aligning people, and motivating and inspiring’. In 
short, ‘management is designed to produce orderly results and to maintain efficiency, 
whereas leadership is concerned with change and movement’. 

The investigations of this aspect of the Ministry involved asking subjects to think 
about individual managers and leaders they knew and to answer questions designed 
to elicit responses that would provide some insight into how management and 
leadership are perceived and exercised in the Ministry. 
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As with other parts of the study, the researchers experienced difficulties in 
administering this instrument. The concepts of management and leadership, and the 
posited distinction between the two, are complex and difficult to explain in a limited 
time. This is especially the case with managers who may be more familiar and 
comfortable with the (earlier) view that management includes leadership, and to 
whom the distinction may be a novel idea. As mentioned earlier, it is clear from the 
data collected that few subjects accepted the postulated distinction between 
management and leadership in making their responses. 

In questions 1, 2 and 3 of the questionnaire respondents were asked to think of a 
random sample of five managers in the Ministry and to evaluate separately their 
contribution to both the management and the leadership (as defined distinctively 
above) of people and activities in the organization. The data elicited by these 
questions proved to be of limited value because they assume explicitly that 
respondents accept Kotter’s distinction between management and leadership. Forty 
per cent of respondents rated leadership and management as the same. On average, 
difference in values between management and leadership was rated at a little over 0.6 
on a 6-point scale. The average rating values for management and leadership were 
the same, at 4.2. 

Question 6 was similarly based on the subject’s ability to differentiate between 
management and leadership on the lines suggested by Kotter. Respondents were 
asked to think about the distinctions between individuals in the Ministry whom they 
considered to be: (a) good both as managers and as leaders; (b) good as managers 
but poor as leaders; (c) good as leaders but poor as managers; and (d) poor both as 
managers and as leaders. They were asked whether the Ministry had too few, too 
many, or the right number in each category. As the following figures indicate, 
responses confirm that the respondents generally did not accept the posited 
distinction between managers and leaders. For example, 40% of respondents think 
that there are too few individuals who are poor both as managers and as leaders in 
the Ministry. 



Too few 

Right number 

Too many 


% 

% 

% 

Good manager, good leader 

65 

22 

13 

Good manager, poor leader 

58 

18 

24 

Poor manager, good leader 

53 

24 

23 

Poor manager, poor leader 

40 

25 

35 


Questions 4 and 5 produced some interesting insights. Question 4 asked the 
interviewee to think of an effective manager she or he know and to describe this 
individual. Question 5 asked for similar perceptions of an effective leader. The 
intention was to obtain an understanding of the behaviours that are viewed as 
constituting effective management and those that are seen as effective leadership in 
the Ministry. 

The following table (Table 1) demonstrates the extent to which subjects viewed 
management and leadership as conterminous. It lists the behaviours described by 
interviewees, and the number of times each behaviour was cited as an example of 
either effective management or effective leadership. 
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Table 1. Descriptions of effective managers and leaders 



Management 

Leadership 

*In relation to her/his subordinates: 
-consults/involves subordinates 

29 

17 

-communicates clear direction/targets 

19 

20 

-recognizes subordinates’ performance 

8 

16 

-encourages subordinates 

15 

11 

-promotes subordinates’ self-development 

11 

15 

-delegates to subordinates 

13 

12 

-insists on performance and accountability 

13 

3 

-advises subordinates 

10 

4 

-helps subordinates 

8 

10 

-is open with subordinates 

9 

7 

-listens to subordinates 

9 

4 

-supports subordinates 

8 

2 

-sets clear performance standards 


7 

-promotes team spirit 

2 

7 

-does not favour or discriminate 

6 


-is a Teacher’ to subordinates 

6 

5 

-is sympathetic to subordinates 

5 

2 

-cares for subordinates 

3 

5 

-is patient with subordinates 

3 

5 

-guides subordinates 

3 

6 

-gives subordinates confidence 

- 

4 

-is fair with subordinates 

3 

4 

-is approachable for subordinates 

3 

2 

-is accessible for subordinates 

3 

1 

-is a ‘father figure’ to subordinates 

3 

1 

-explains to subordinates 

1 

3 

-provides constructive criticism 

__ 

3 

-sets an example to subordinates 

3 

- 

-trusts subordinates 

2 

1 

-is kind to subordinates 

2 

1 

-is not authoritarian 

2 

1 

-exercises positive discipline 

2 

1 

-praises subordinates 

_ 

2 

-maintains rapport with subordinates 

2 


-praises subordinates 

- 

2 

-is polite to subordinates 

2 

— 

-appraises subordinates 

- 

2 

-is tolerant with subordinates 

1 

1 

-respects subordinates 

1 

1 

-motivates subordinates 

1 

1 

-responsive to subordinates 

1 

- 

-sociable with subordinates 

1 


-never angry with subordinates 

1 

_ 

-informal with subordinates 

_ 

1 

-humane with subordinates 

— 

1 

-warm with subordinates 

_ 

1 

-does not embarrass subordinates 

— 

1 

-tries to provide job satisfaction 

- 

1 


(continued) 
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Table 1. {continued) 



Management 

Leadership 

*In relation to other aspects of the role: 



-plans effectively 

10 

2 

-inspires 

1 

7 

-coordinates resources effectively 

7 

1 

-fights well for organizational resources 

7 

- 

-initiates/innovates 

5 

5 

-works hard 

4 

2 

-solves problems 

4 

— 

-represents/defends the organization 

4 

- 

-communicates a clear vision 

3 

2 

-accepts responsibility 

3 

1 

-resolves conflicts 

2 

— 

-mobilizes effort 

— 

2 

-argues/persuades well 

_ 

2 

-develops trust 


1 

-organizes networks 

- 

1 

-establishes good external relationships 

- 

1 

-follows up 

~ 

1 

In addition s/he is: 

-straightforward 

7 


-honest/sincere 

6 

1 

-decisive 

5 

2 

-knowledgeable 

5 

1 

-firm/strong 

4 

3 

-respected 

4 

1 

-committed 

4 

— 

-disciplined 

2 

1 

-articulate 

2 

— 

-intelligent 

1 

1 

-dynamic 

1 

- 

-charismatic 

1 

— 

-steady 

1 

- 

-constructive 

1 

— 

-forceful 

1 

— 

-independent in his/her views 

1 

- 

-systematic 

1 

- 

-clearheaded 

1 

— 

-not bureaucratic 

1 

— 

-mature 

- 

1 

-dignified 

- 

1 

-fearless 

— 

1 

-flexible 

- 

1 


DISCUSSION 

Although, for the reasons outlined above, this instrument was not as successful as 
had been anticipated, it produced some significant insights into the perceptions held 
by managers in the Ministry. 
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Analysis of the data from questions 4 and 5 does not indicate any differences in 
thinking about management and leadership between the three levels of officers in the 
sample. 

The striking aspects of the data summarized above in Table 1 are, first, the almost 
complete absence of any differentiation between perceptions of managerial 
behaviour and leadership behaviour, and second, the overwhelming weight of 
responses that focus on the way in which senior officers interact with their 
subordinates. 

From a total of 88 descriptions, only the following could be said to clearly reflect 
some aspect of leadership behaviour as defined by Kotter: 



Management 

Leadership 

-communicates clear directions/targets to 
subordinates 

19 

20 

-sets an example to subordinates 

3 

- 

-motivates subordinates 

1 

1 

-inspires 

1 

7 

-initiates/innovates 

5 

5 

-mobilizes effort 

0 

2 

-is dynamic 

1 

- 

-is charismatic 

1 

— 

-is independent in his/her views 

1 

- 


Hence, it seems that these respondents perceive effective leaders in the Ministry as 
those who provide clear direction and targets for them, and to a lesser degree inspire 
people, initiate/innovate, and set an example to subordinates. Of these, only the first 
is recorded in any strength. What is largely absent from these perceptions is the 
notion of a leader who concentrates on long-term strategy, on communicating a 
corporate vision, on securing broad commitment to an organizational mission, and 
on inspiring people throughout the organization to work towards the mission (the 
currently dominant western view). 

It may be argued that large ministries do not require such inspirational 
individuals—‘corporate heroes’—to the extent that Kotter and other contemporary 
western theorists assert to be the case with enterprises that have to cope with 
turbulent environments. Equally though, it is probable that such organizations need 
at least a small core of senior officers to focus directly and consistently on defining, 
communicating and pursuing corporate goals and objectives. 

Responses from this study indicate that the managers are overwhelmingly 
concerned about the quality of their relationship with their boss, and with internal 
interpersonal issues rather than the Ministry’s performance, its clients, and its 
external environment. The effective manager is perceived as one who consults 
subordinates, treats them considerately, promotes their self-development, supports 
and helps them, and provides them with clear direction. In this view, good managers 
are people-oriented rather than task-oriented. The phrases used by several 
respondents—‘teacher’ and ‘father figure’—^illustrate nicely the relationship with 
the boss that seems to be valued. 

The vivid impression of the Ministry that emerges from the data is of an 
organizational culture where authority is exercised in a rather paternal way and 
where deference to authority figures—managers—is high. This type of hierarchical 
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relationship also involves a degree of dependence on seniors by more junior officers. 
This impression is supported by data from another part of the study, which focused 
on the respondents’ perceptions concerning judgements about their performance and 
that of the Ministry; a major perceived indicator of individual performance is the 
reaction of the manager’s boss. To some extent, this appears to reflect a lack of 
measurable goals or targets for individual performance, and absence of a 
performance appraisal system based upon such quantifiable criteria. 

This result is not surprising. Previous studies (cf Blunt and Jones, 1992; Hofstede, 
1980; Montgomery, 1987) have indicated that many African societies display high 
power distance tendencies, which in organizational terms means that large hierarchical 
differences in authority and influence are considered normal and that a high degree of 
deference to authority figures is usual. As indicated by the perceptions of effective 
managers/leaders reflected in Table 1, in this study subordinate managers demonstrate 
a considerable degree of dependence upon their boss, and have high expectations of 
her/his ability and willingness both to provide clear guidance and to support and help 
them in a kindly manner. 


IMPLICATIONS 

Of all managerial functions, leadership most reflects and emphasizes values. Societal 
values are imported into formal organizations by the various stakeholders, and 
profoundly influence organizational life. Organizational behaviour is to be 
understood against this background. It is this realization that informs the 
argument that, while it may be possible to successfully export western work 
technologies, their underpinning values may be fundamentally in conflict with the 
importing organizational reality. 

Current western thinking emphasizes the idea of the organization as a culture, to 
be managed, controlled and manipulated by organizational leaders, an idea that 
incorporates some contemporary western values about how work should be 
organized. This paradigm is currently dominant in western thinking—and 
practice—but it is the subject of considerable debate (c.f. Meek, 1992). 
Nevertheless, it is heavily promoted in the west as the global managerial 
orthodoxy, to be taught to (i.e. imposed on) the unenlightened. It has been argued 
(Blunt and Jones, 1996) that this is a new form of cultural and ideological 
imperialism, where the western view is promoted as the one best way. 

Figure 2 attempts very briefly to capture some of the major contrasts between the 
current western ‘ideal’ of organizational leadership and the picture of African 
organizational leadership that emerges from this and previous studies. The figure 
highlights profound differences in relation to such crucial factors as influences on 
leadership practices, managing authority, the management of uncertainty and 
managing relationships. 

In the west, particularly in the United States, the contemporary emphasis in 
economic management of the prominence accorded to the role of market forces is 
perhaps the major influence on leadership practices in organizations in both the 
private and public sectors. In this view the internal operations of organizations 
should resemble markets, and hence control in organizations is to be achieved 
primarily via economic competition between individuals. This produces an 
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CURRENT 

WESTERN 

ORGANISATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP‘IDEAL 

ORGANISATIONAL 

LEADERSHIP IN 

AFRICA 

Influences on 

Leadership 

Practices 

Paramount concern for 
organisational 
performance; drive for 
efficiency and 
competitiveness; 
urgency; follower- 
dependent, thus 
participative. 

Highly centralised power 
structures; 
high degrees of 
uncertainty; emphasis on 
control mechanisms rather 
than organisational 
performance; bureaucratic 
resistance to change; acute 
resource scarcity; 
individual concern for 
basic security; importance 
of extended family and kin 
networks. 

Managing 

authority 

Relative equality of 
authority and status 
between manager and 
subordinates; 
delegation/decent¬ 
ralisation; teamwork; 
‘empowerment’. 

Authoritarian/paternalistic 
leadership patterns; 
centralisation; bureaucratic 
controls; preoccupation 
with rules and procedures; 
reluctance to judge 
performance. 

Managing 

uncertainty 

High degree of tolerance 
of ambiguity; uncertainty 
accepted as normal; 
continuous change 
viewed as desirable; sense of 
urgency. 

High degrees of 
conservatism; change- 
resistant organisational 
hierarchies, reinforced by 
preoccupation with rules; 
social networks crucial to 
provide Individual security. 

Managing 

Relationships 

High levels of trust and 
openness valued; open 
confrontation of 
differences; conflict 
valued as potentially 
creative; support of 
followers essential; drive 
to secure commitment 
and high morale. 

High concern for quality of 
relationships; politeness, 
respect for age; deference 
to status and authority; 
social rituals very 
important; consensus 
valued; high levels of 
tolerance of individual weakness 
and mistakes. 


Figure 2. Elements of western and African organizational leadership compared 


overriding, even ruthless, concern with the pursuit of continuous improvement in 
performance and competitiveness. Even in fields such as public health care this 
market-based ideal is being pursued in many western countries. 

In contrast, the factors influencing leadership practices in many parts of Africa 
include the communalist nature of many societies, scarcity of resources and a 
consequent powerful concern by individuals for basic security, which is achieved 
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primarily through extended family and kin networks, and the conservative, 
hierarchical nature of many African societies reflected in highly centralized work 
organizations, emphasizing control of resources rather than individual or 
organizational performance. 

Crucial issues of power and authority in formal organizations are influenced by 
societal values. As we have mentioned, the high power distance tendencies in many 
African societies find expression in organizations in rather authoritative, 
paternalistic leadership styles and centralized hierarchical structures. The 
customary dependency relationships that this entails are often accompanied by a 
reluctance by managers to make critical judgements of individual performance. 

Contrast this with the relatively small power distance characteristics of most 
western countries, producing in organizations smaller hierarchical differentials in 
status and authority, decentralization to profit centres, and a currently fashionable 
push for ‘empowerment’. 

In relation to the management of uncertainty, an issue of fundamental importance 
in African nations. Figure 2 reflects almost diametrically opposed societal 
understandings between the west and Africa. In many African countries 
unchanging structures are seen as providing a degree of continuity in an uncertain 
environment where basic security is a predominent concern for most individuals; 
hence organizational preoccupations with the maintenance of systems and 
procedures. In the rich industrialized countries of the west change is generally 
viewed very differently. Continuous change and uncertainty are coming to be viewed 
as a normal facet of contemporary life, including organizational life. It could be 
argued that this study provides an example of this phenomenon. In the USA, the fact 
that Kotter’s view of leadership and management contradicts the view that was 
previously widely accepted in the west (i.e. that leadership is part of the manager’s 
role) does not present any problem. Neither, for example, does the apparently 
perverse revelation by Peters (1988) that contemporary organizations and the people 
in them must thrive on chaos. However, the managers in this study did not accept 
this overthrow of an accepted and well understood paradigm. At the individual 
psychological level, as well as the organizational, it seems, existing structures provide 
a desired degree of security. 

In western societies conflict and confrontation of ideas tend to be accepted as 
normal and even desirable as a source of creativity. Because the support of 
employees is considered essential, the need to secure commitment and high morale is 
emphasized. Trust and openness are asserted as desirable organizational features. 
Many African societies, in contrast, retain strong elements of traditional values 
emphasizing a concern for the quality of relationships, the desirability of consensus, 
and tolerance of individual weakness. 

These significant distinctions must surely give pause to the assumption that 
western concepts and practices can or should be easily transferred to non-western 
contexts. 


CONCLUSION 

The relevance of this discussion to the Botswana public service is complicated by the 
fact that the Government, in its pursuit of increased productivity in the private and 
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public sectors, has chosen the ‘Singapore model’ as a vehicle to make Botswana ‘the 
best in the region’ (Charlton, 1993; Hope, 1995; Raditlhokwa, 1994; Republic of 
Botswana, 1993). A study tour of Japan, Malaysia, Singapore and Thailand by a 
mission from Botswana in 1991 resulted in a decision to implant elements of the 
Singaporean approach to productivity into the Botswana civil service, the Botswana 
Government having in 1992 cited the raising of civil service productivity as one of its 
highest priorities. The mission was particularly impressed by the success in Singapore 
of enhancing productivity and quality of service through such mechanisms as 
Quality Circles (to be called Work Improvement Teams in Botswana). 

This represents a bold systemic effort to implant eastern values that are operating 
apparently successfully in essentially western organizational forms—in Singapore— 
into western organizational forms in Botswana, which are significantly influenced in 
their operations by African values, as this study, along with others, has shown. 

The attempt to introduce elements of the ‘Singapore model’ into the Botswana 
civil service will bear very careful observation. 
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